THE CANNERS (BE) WAIL 


Anyone who hasn’t seen a copy of the 
“Canners Wail” published annually by 
Fay Gaylord and Roscoe Fraser of Pur- 
due University in connection with the 
Annual Canners and Fieldmans Confer- 
ence there has missed a rare literary 
treat. While there is no connection, 
those who have read “Canners Wail” 
will recognize immediately in the follow- 
ing letter a similar literary style. The 
author, a friend, subscriber and adver- 
tiser in this publication for many many 
years hails from Texas. For obvious 
reasons We have given him a pen name 
and substituted a brand name of our own 
for his products. 

This being the “wailing season” other 
readers are invited to “wail” on our 
shoulder. 


Texas, July 8, 1954 
Dear Folks: 

Just a line to get you up to date on 
what is going on around here. 

Our fifth daughter, “Georgeous” 
Georgia, gave birth to her third son, our 
thirteenth grandchild, on the hospital 
elevator in Fort Worth, late Tuesday 
afternoon. 

I “fussed” around all day Wednesday 
getting the old “Mamiac” in shape for a 
hurried trip down there this morning— 
put on pair new heavy duty firestone 
tires and tubes, installed new brake 
bands, changed the oil and filled ’er up 
with gas, loaded in four cases of Dee- 
licious Atomized Sunripe  Blackeyes, 
Pinto beans, Potatoes, two cases coke, 
etc., and got up early this morning to 
find the car was stolen sometime in the 
night. (Guess it is gone for good as it 
is now 3:30 P.M., and no trace whatso- 
ever up to now.) 

“Grandmother” caught the Pioneer 10 
o'clock morning plane into Fort Worth. 
I told a friend of mine this was one of 
my off days—our 13th grandchild was 
born yesterday—my car was stolen last 
night —the wife was leaving me this 
morning. I called a cab at lunch and up 
drove cab No, 13. 

With pea prices going down every day 
and my banker being unreasonable 
enough to want his money, I will have 
to give up my old ’33 “Fierce Arrow” 
Seda and two hound dogs, if things get 
any \\orse, 

Wh the pea canning season coming 
on soon things could really get a little 
ruge around here one of these days. 

If -ou should happen to see me pass 
with .ll the wolves in Texas after me— 
don’: 5e surprised. Am afraid I am too 
old fy many more such days. If any of 
you now of anyone that has_ been 
throu h such an experience and lived I 
woul: like to meet him. 

Aw words of encouragement would 
be g -atly appreciated. Outside of the 
above «ll is well. 

Sincerely, 


“BLACKEYE” 


PS. Both mother and baby are fine. 
Maybe granddad will suvive. 
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COST ACCOUNTING —Last Fall when a number of Wis- 
PAYING DIVIDENDS consin Canners tried to sell the 


advantages of a participating cost 
accounting program to other canners in the state and in Minnesota, 
it wasn’t easy to get the required number to say yes. As a matter 
of fact, the quota was barely reached and then only after certain 
concessions by the Mayhew Company. First reports of results now 
coming in are enthusiastic and that’s understandable in view of the 
fact that some stand to save nearly 25 cents a dozen on raw product 
cost alone. The following statement by Mr. Mayhew lifted from 
the Wisconsin Bulletin is “proof of the puddin’. 


“We believe that the results of the 1953 cost studies released 
to date are quite satisfactory from a standpoint of accuracy. 
Although only two companies were using our uniform classification 
of accounts during the 1953 pack, we were able to make satis- 
factory account reclassifications in order to put all canners’ results 
on a reasonably uniform basis. We have compared the results of 
these studies with the results of similar studies made in other 
geographic areas and they appear to conform quite closely to the 
pattern of these longer established programs. 


“We have found wide variation in direct labor and raw product 
costs on all varieties. For instance in analyzing the results of the 
three pea studies, we find that the aggregate excessive raw product 
and direct labor costs incurred by the ‘high groups’ on these studies 
were well in excess of $1,000,000.00. Although the high groups 
were not always made up of the same canners, we feel safe in mak- 
ing the assumption that less than 15% of the raw product and labor 
operations in the two states resulted in excessive costs of over 
$1,000,000.00. Also in reporting on corn, it was noted that several 
canners had excessive raw product cost when compared to the low 
group of more than $25,000.00 per 100,000 cases packed, some even 
approaching $50,000.00 per 100,000 cases.” 


The bulletin goes on to say that it has been the practice in the 
past to release estimates for the current years packs to those join- 
ing the group for future participation so that canners who decide 
at this time to join the group for the 1954-1955 cost studies would 
be able to obtain the 1954 cost estimates now. 


Canners in at least one area tabled a motion to adopt a uniform 
cost accounting program indefinitely. In other areas they nibbled 
and went their way. 


. 


PROMOTION 


NCA Canned Foods Promotion 
Nets Big Sales Gain 


Joint NCA—Womans Home Companion—Super pilot promotion 
shows average sales gain of over 400%. 


Sales increases ranging from over 
200.2 to 900% on 23 canned foods oc- 
curred as a result of a joint pilot promo- 
tion between Shop-Rite Co-Op Super 
headquartered in Cranford, 
N. J., Woman’s Home Companion and 
the National Canners Association. 


The promotion focused attention on the 
canned foods article in the May issue 
cf Woman’s Home Companion and re- 
prints from the article as part of the 
featured store display materials. Na- 
tional Canners Association cooperated by 


supplying local newspaper and radio . 


publicity. 


Shop-Rite Stores featured canned 
foods in 41,000 lines of retail advertis- 
ing in 24 newspapers with 564,000 circu- 
lation, the headline being, “FOR JUNE 
BRIDES SHOP-RITE PRESENTS 
MEALS FROM A CAN”, 


John Tully, President of Shop-Rite, 
stated: “We have realized a tremendous 
customer response and interest in the 
Canning promotion we ran in the early 
part of June. We found particularly 
strong interest in those of our stores 
who displayed and used the recipe folders 
and point-of-sale material supplied by 
the National Canners Association and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


“On the canned food items featured in 
cur newspaper and circular advertising 
ihe response clearly showed the success 
«i che promotion. Interestingly so, as all 
the items featured in the promotion are 
} opuiar items, and the increases obtained 
ure splendid.” 


lir. Tully also stated in a personal in- 
terview, “This promotion not only in- 
creased the sales of featured items, but 
zlso substantially boosted our sales of 
ail canned foods.” 


Warehouse movements for the chain 
were checked to determine the success of 
the promotion, Shop-Rite featured one 
brand cf each of the 23 items. Sales 
figures on sample products are as fol- 
lows: 


Normal Week 
Movement Week of After 
(per week) Promotion Promotion 
(cases) 
Vegetable juice.. 35 200 65 
Canned short’n’g. 75 350 
Fruit eccehtail .. 60 300 50 
Luncheon meat.. 20 100 34 


*On sale the week after ithe promotion also. 


NEW CONTINENTAL CAN AD 
CAMPAIGN BOOSTS 
CANNED MEATS 


Canned meats get the spotlight in 
Continental Can Company’s national ad 
for TIME and BUSINESS WEEK in 
August and the October issue of 
FORTUNE. 


“Tailoring Meat to Fit the Family” is 
the theme of this full-color, double 
spread ad that tells the story of how 
modern meat packing gives each family 
the convenience of various size con- 
tainers. The copy also points out that 
economy and ease of preparation make 
canned meats one of today’s best food 
buys. 


As part of the Continental campaign, 
meat cans also get prominent play in the 
company’s trade advertisements that are 
appearing in MEAT, NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, MODERN PACKAGING and 
PACKAGING PARADE during the year. 


Publicity stories for trade press edi- 
torial colunms, featuring meat products 
and containers, are being released peri- 
odically to supplement the Continental 
ads. 


This week July 12 through 17, Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Syndicated Column will 
carry a daily message boosting some 
phase of the goodness and desirability 
of canned foods. This King Features 
Syndicate is circulated to 1,000 papers 
with a total circulation of more than 
15,000,000. Proof sheets have been ob- 
tained from King Features and sent to 
NCA members for inclusion in the “sales 
builder kit”... one more example of the 
punch being supplied by the NCA Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. 


House 


ED 


company. 


WHITE HOUSE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Handsome Diamond-design tubblers, intended both for bril- 
liant display of the products on store shelves and for re-use 
value in the home, have been introduced by National Fruit 
Product Company, Inc., Winchester, Virginia, to package the 
company’s White House Brand Pure Grape Jelly and Pure Apple 
Jelly. Both products bear the well-known White House “Famous 
Flavor from the Shenandoah Valley” sign of quality and utilize 
the improved label and closure designs recently adopted by the 


White House Pure Grape Jelly is packaged in the convenicnt 
10-oz. tumbler, while Pure Apple Jelly is packed in 8-oz., 10-02. 
and 12-0z. tumbler sizes. 

Diamond-design tumblers are manufactured by Owens-IIlinvis 
Glass Company. Lithographed metal closures with large price- 
marking spaces are manufactured by White Cap Company. 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company supplies the labels. 
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Fickle Buying Preference Revealed 
in Consumer Study 


Quality, appearance and brand far outweigh price — sweet 


gherkin or midget whole lead list. 


Quality, appearance and brand are the 
most important factors guiding house- 
wives in buying pickles, with price run- 
ning a poor fourth, according to results 
of a consumer survey disclosed at the 
mid-year meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association in Chicago July 16. 


Details of the survey, which was made 
by the Home Makers Guild of America 
for Owens-Illinois Glass Company as a 
contribution to the pickle industry, were 
revealed to pickle packers in a slide 
presentation by Charles M. Dooley, Man- 
ager of the Consumer and Market Re- 
search Division of Owens-Illinois. 


The study, which was on a national 
basis, considered use, buying and serving 
habits, preferences and packaging. 


Flavor and crispness were the leading 
items which homemakers look for most 
in a pickle, according to Mr. Dooley. 
When buying 48.2% pay more attention 
to quality; 36.7% to appearance; 32.8% 
to brand; 23.5% to price. 


A tribute to the advances made in 
pickle technology is found in the “satis- 
factory” stamp of approval given by 
more than nine out of ten housewives 
whén questioned about how the quality 
of pickles compares with the quality of 
other foods. 


More than eight out of ten housewives 
preferred the glass jar as a favorite 
package for pickles, while there seemed 
little difference in preference between the 
small or large jar. In fact, 53 percent 
liked the small jar while the balance 
favore’’ the large container. 


An ‘nteresting sidelight on package 


labels on pickle jars, according to Mr. 
Dooley is seen in the answer which 
found 31.6 percent favoring a small 
label, eeming to indicate that house- 
Wives vant to see as much as possible 
of the -ontents of the container. 


\LL-AMERICAN FOOD 
Pic s apparently are an All-Ameri- 


can fo | since all families serve them in 
their | mes, with about six out of ten 
servin) them frequently. Consultants 
indicat | that besides serving them on 
the ta e at mealtime, they also use 
Pickles in preparing various cooked 
dishes the kitchen. 

Almo sixty percent of homemakers 
grind pickles with other ingredients 
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in preparing their own sandwich spreads, 
while 54.9 percent use the juice or brine 
from sweet pickles in preparing salad 
dressing. 


Sweet gherkin, or midget whole 
pickles, lead the list of types of pickles 
which the consultants usually buy. They 
are followed closely by such leaders as 
Kosher dill whole pickles, sweet mixed 
pickles, regular dill whole pickles, sweet 
relish, and sweet cross-cut pickles. 


“These Little Pickles Went To Mar- 
ket” is the title of a consumer study 


made recently by the Home Makers 
Guild of America for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as a contribution to the 
pickle industry. Results of the survey 
were disclosed at the mid-year meeting 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion in Chicago July 16. 


Almost eight out of ten consultants 
transfer pickles to a serving dish instead 
of placing the original container on the 
table at mealtime. 


Mr. Dooley’s figures showed that chil- 
dren consume the most pickles in the 
home (49.7 percent), with mothers sec- 
ond (40.4 percent) and fathers, third 
(40.0 percent). Multiple answers were 
given to this question. 


Copies of this survey can be obtained 
from Owens-Illinois Glass Container 
salesmen or by writing the company’s 
Glass Container branches. 


Trends in the Development of Foods 
for the Upper-Age Groups—is the latest 
in a series of Research Bulletins pub- 
lished by the Continental Can Company. 
Increased public interest in dietary prob- 
lems and the continual rise in American 
longevity make the subject of this bul- 
letin particularly pertinent. In discuss- 
ing special foods for old-age groups, the 
authors have gone into such points as 
the existing need, marketing possibili- 
ties and packing peculiarities. They also 
give consideration to the physical, psy- 
chological and economical problems faced 
by the aged in relation to their diets. 
The bulletin closes with an evaluation 
of the present situation on geriatric 
foods and recommendations as to their 
future. 


USDA OFFERS TO BUY CANNED 
BEANS AND PEAS 


An offer to buy canned green snap 
beans and canned green peas from the 
1954 pack for use in the national school 
lunch program was announced July 12 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Offers will be considered on No. 10, No. 2 
and No. 303 can sizes, but No. 10’s are 
preferred. The purchases will be made 
on an offer-and-acceptance basis. Offers 
should be submitted to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., by July 
23, 1954 for acceptance not later than 
July 30, 1954. Further details concern- 
ing this purchase may be obtained from 
Claude S. Morris at the above address, 
telephone Republic 7-4142. 


V.A. WANTS 


Veterans Administration has issued 
invitations to bid on 5,350 cases of #10 
yellow cling peaches in halves Grade D 
(solid pack), for delivery in September 
to Summerville, New Jersey, Wilmington, 
California and Hines, Illinois. The Ad- 
ministration also wants 31,500 cases of 
10’s yellow cling choice halves packed 
in heavy syrup for delivery in specified 
quantities from September to January 
at Summerville, New Jersey, Wilming- 
ton, California and Hines, Illinois. Also 
6,750 cases of 303 dietetic choice clings 
packed in water. If requirements are not 
met in #10 cans, bids on 2%’s and 2’s 
will be considered for remaining quanti- 
ties. Bids will be opened at the Veterans 
Administration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 11:00 A.M., August 10. 


J. WARD MAILLIARD, JR. 


J. Ward Mailliard, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the importing and export- 
ing firm of Mailliard & Schmiedell, San 
Francisco, California, died in that city 
July 10th at the age of 63. He was the 
father of Congressman William S. Mail- 
liard, J. Ward Mailliard and James Mail- 
liard, all of San Francisco. He is also 
survived by his wife, Kate. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Cherry Fruit Worm Continues 
A Serious Threat 


_ Tiny worm has already caused serious losses in Wisconsin. Threat 
continues where poor or no control practices are followed. 


D. A. DEVER 


University of Wisconsin, 
Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, Madison 


Cherry fruit worm continues to be a 
serious threat to sour cherry production 
in Wisconsin. Although the larvae or 
“worms” of this insect were first found 
here in 1949, this tiny worm has already 
caused serious losses in the Door county 
cherry producing area. It continues to 
be a threat to orchards following poor 
or no control practices. 


The cherry fruit worm has but one 
generation a year. The adults are small 
grayish-black moths with a wing spread 
of about one-quarter inch. They lay their 
oval, yellow eggs on the fruit at the 
time it begins to color. In about 10 days, 
the eggs hatch and the young worms 
enter the fruit. These worms reach ma- 
turity in about three weeks and leave the 
fruit to construct their winter quarters. 


The larvae may spend the winter un- 
der a piece of loose bark in a roughened 
stud of a broken branch or twig, or they 
may bore into the stubs of pruned 
branches. In the spring these worms 
undergo a change (pupate) and emerge 
as adult moths. 


The moth flight usually begins two to 
four weeks after petal fall and lasts 2 
to 3 weeks. 


During the height of moth activity, the 
adult moths fly only on cool, humid, 
cloudy days. On sunny days they fly 
very little, usually only when they are 
disturbed. Most of their activity is dur- 
ing dusk and late evening. 


The adult moths lay their eggs on the 
unripe fruit as it begins to color. The 
eggs are found next to the indentation at 
the stem end, or near the small scar at 
the point of the cherry. These eggs 
hatch in about 10 days. 


The young worm is whitish-gray with 
a black head. It enters the fruit by 
chewing a hole in the skin of the cherry. 
This entrance hole is small and may be 
found anywhere on the cherry. A worm 
may attack several fruits before it 
reaches full size. As the worm grows it 
becomes whitish-pink in color. In three 
weeks it is full grown and emerges from 


the fruit to find a suitable place to spend 
the winter. 

The cherry fruit worm causes serious 
injury by boring into the fruit. The en- 
trance hole may be seen as well as small 
brown trails caused by its tunnelling. 
The worms feed over a wide area caus- 
ire rough, brownish colored areas of 
“monkey-faced cherries.” 

Worm-infested cherries may be found 
from the middle of July through harvest 
time. Worms sometimes leave the fruit 
prior to harvest but in other cases are 
still present in the harvested fruit. As 
a result, infested cherries may find their 
way into the processed fruit. 


CONTROL 
An insecticide applied at 10 and 20 
cays after petal fall will control cherry 
fruit worms. Two application of either 
methoxychlor or metacide will do the job. 
DDT is also satisfactory but should be 
used in the 10-day spray only because 
of long residual effects. 
These materials should be applied at 
the following rates: 
2 pounds of 50% Methoxychlor in 
100 gailons of water 
or 
2 pounds of 50% DDT in 100 gal- 
lons of water 
or 
8 fluid ounces of 50% Metacide in 
100 gallons of water 
Methoxychlor can be used with either 
Bordeaux or ferbam, but DDT and 
metacide should be used with ferbam 
only as Bordeaux decreases their effec- 
tiveness, 


Annual Vegetable Field Day sponsored 
by the-Un'versity of Maryland at Salis- 
bury, Maryland on the Eastern Shore 
will be held on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, August 14. Some time will be de- 
voted to every major vegetable crop 
grown in the state according to Andy 
Dunean, extension horticulturist. The 
University’s vegetable research farm is 
located two miles west of Salisbury on 
the Nanticoke Road. 


NEW GREEN BEAN INTRODUCED 
BY FERRY-MORSE 


Following the introduction (in 1952) 
of “Processor” a heavy yielding, white 
seeded variety with a high degree of re- 
sistence to bean Mosaic, the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company has this year announced a 
new variety “Tenderbest M. R.’’, derived 
from the same selection as “processor”, 
In developing these two strains, F. M. 
combined the facilities of four of its 
breeding stations and the experience of 
four specialists over a period of 7 years. 
“Tenderbest”, unlike the white seeded 
“processor” has mottled seeds but it is 
equally resistent to Mosaic, has an even 
higher degree of drought resistence. The 
two varieties possess many character- 
istics attractive to canner and freezer 
and “processor” is especially suited to 
the production of baby food. 


PROCESSOR (WHITE SEEDED) 


1. Highly resistant to both Common and 
New York 15 strains of Bean Mosaic. 
Tolerant to root rot. 

2. Produces heavy yields with main crop 
coming about four days later than 
Tendergreen. 

3. Arrow-straight pods are round, me- 
dium green, and average 5%” long. 
They are quite smooth and stringless, 
They snip exceptionally well. 

4, Canners like the clear liquor in a cut 
pack of Processor. No cavity shows 
around the seeds in mature pods. 

5. The medium size bushes are dark 
green and very sturdy because of 
their heavy root system. 


TENDERBEST M.R. 


1. Mosaic resistance equal to Proc- 
essor’s plus an even higher degree of 
drought resistance. Tenderbest M.R. 

’ survived the prolonged hot dry season 
in the Mid-South in 1953 and _ pro- 
duced good crops. It is tolerant to 
root rot. 

2. Tenderbest M.R. has given some 
planters the highest yields of market- 
able pods they have ever received 
from any variety. Its large, erect 
plants are well adapted for machine 
picking. Its main crop comes about 
four days after Tendergreen: 

3.. Pods are medium green and average 
about 6” long. They are round, 
meaty, and unusually smooth and 
straight. 

4. Pods hold up well in storage and 
have little snipping loss. They hve 
a good length-to-diameter ratio t/iat 
means a high proportion of No.) & 
4 sieve sizes. 

5. Bushes are distinctly dark green ind 
‘hold pods high. 


Willard C. Griffin has resigned as v ce- 
president and director of the Califo: aia 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, (al- 
ifornia, because of failing health, but 
will continue as an agricultural con- 
sultant. 
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RESEARCH 


New Bacteriological Medium Developed 


A simple bacteriological medium which 
has been found useful for the growth 
and isolation of spoilage organisms 
from canned foods has been developed 
by the Continental Can Company Re- 
search Division, in Chicago. 

The new medium, developed by Dr. 
Clarence F. Schmidt in 1950, has been 
designated as PE-2. It appeared to be 
favorable for the growth and isolation of 
both aerobes and anaerobes and experi- 
ments were conducted to evaluate the 
PE-2 medium and to compare it with 
other media used by Continental’s labo- 
ratory for the bacteriological examina- 
tion of canned foods to determine the 
cause of spoilage. 

Data obtained from the experiments 
conducted to evaluate these media was 
published by J. F. Folinazzo, research 
chemist, and V. S. Troy, section chief. 
The authors report that the PE-2 me- 
dium was found to provide excellent 
growth factors necessary for the opti- 
mum growth of food spoilage organisms. 
Their data shows that the PE-2 medium 
gave the highest percentage of positive 
tubes for the growth of microorganisms 
associated with spoilage due to leakage, 


underprocessing, and thermophilic or- 
ganisms. Results of comparative studies 
indicate that the PE-2 medium is su- 
perior to dextrose broth, tomato liver 
agar, and TA-PA medium for the growth 
and isolation of spoilage organisms from 
canned foods. 

Contiental’s laboratory has used the 
PE-2 medium for spoilage examinations 
of canned foods during the past year. 
Other laboratories have used the medium 
for the same purpose and report equally 
favorable results. The medium has also 
been used successfully for the prepara- 
tion of spore suspensions of putrefactive 
anaerobes, thermophilic anaerobes, and 
butyric anaerobes. 

The PE-2 medium is inexpensive and 
easy to prepare. Twelve dried, small 
Alaska seed peas are added to approxi- 
mately 20 ml. of a 2% peptone solution 
in 20 x 150 mm screw cap tubes and 
sterilized in an autoclave 15 minutes at 
15 pounds pressure (250° F.). The pH of 
the medium is approximately 6.5 and no 
adjustment is necessary. 

Reprints of the published report are 
available from Continental’s Research 
Division Library in Chicago. 


Maple Research 


A group of 3 scientists at the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
in Wyndmoor received the Department’s 
second highest award — its Superior 
Service Award—on Tuesday, July 13, for 
developing a process for intensifying the 
flavor of maple sirup. 


The award—a bronze plaque — was 
presented by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Director 
of the Department’s Utilization Re- 


Team Honored 


search, in a ceremony in the Laboratory 
auditorium. It bore the inscription “for 
organizing, developing, and publicizing a 
simp!e, inexpensive, and effective process 
for greatly intensifying the flavor of 
pure maple sirup, thus leading to the 
development of new and improved maple 
products and superior maple blends.” 

The plaque was accepted for the group 
by Dr. Charles O. Willits, 216 Station 
Road, Northwoods, Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


In addition to Dr. Willits, the research 
team included Dr. William L. Porter, 
7807 Elm Ave., Wyndmoor, Pa., and Miss 
Margaret L. Buch, 6142 Morton Street, 
Philadelphia. 


This was the eighth time and the fifth 
consceutive year in which research work- 
ers at the Wyndmoor Laboratory have 
received top Department of Agriculture 
awards. ‘ 


THE PROCESS 


Maple sap as it comes from the tree 
has no flavor and little color. The Wynd- 
moor Lab chemists found that when the 
sap is evaporated to sirup by boiling, 
certain ingredients in the sap react, pro- 
dueing the characteristic maple flavor 
and amber color. 


The process developed by the chemists 
for inereasing the flavor involves boiling 
the sirup at atmospheric pressure for 
approximately 2 hours at 252° F., cool- 
ing, and adding water to the thickened 
sirup equal to that lost by evaporation. 


The product, called high-flavored maple 
sirup, has 4 to 15 times more flavor and 
is much darker than the original sirup. 
Since it is free of caramel and off-flavors, 
it can be mixed with cane or brown sugar 
sirups to make blends that look and taste 
like the better grades of pure maple 
sirup. These blends have opened up. ex- 
tensive new markets for maple prod- 
uets, for they have made possible the 
production of inexpensive table sirup 
with full maple flavor. High-flavored 
maple sirup is being produced in carload 
quantities for blended table sirup. 


Two new commercial products have 
been made recently from the _ high- 
fisvored maple sirup. One is a cake of 
sugar prepared by reducing high-flavored 
maple sirup to solid form, and the 
other is a high-flavored sirup. They can 
be used in bakery products, frostings, 
candy and toppings, but the greatest use 
is to prepare inexpensive table sirups 
with the true maple flavor merely by 
adding water and sugar. 


The process is covered by a _ public 
service patent, that is, it is available for 
use to the people of the United States 
without charge. 


‘TA\STE-TESTING ATOMIC FOOD—In its continuing efforts 
to d-velop new and more effective methods of canning all types 
of p: oducts, the American Can Company is currently researching 
the .ossibilities of preserving canned food by means of ionizing 
radi tion instead of by conventional heat sterlization. Here a 
pan! of expert food tasters at American Can Company’s May- 
woo:, Illinois research laboratories is sampling canned meat 
that has been preserved by gamma radiation from radio active 
Partitions are placed between the tasters so the 
judg nent of each individual will not be affected by possible 
reac ions of his neighbors. The meat had been in cans, samples 
of v hich are seen in the foreground, for about five months and 
the asters declared it to. be in good condition except for a 
“slic it off taste.” It had the natural texture and appearance of 
cook -d fresh meat. The company reports, however, that there 
are till many problems to be solved including costs and various 


mat: rial. 


pub! ¢ health considerations. 
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Summer Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association held at the Miles 
River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Mary- 
land, July 9th, was a social success. 
Some 200 or more members and associ- 
ates with a generous attendance of wives 
and daughters gathered at this delight- 
ful spot for a days outing. While a num- 
ber of committeemen and the board of 
directors paid the price of success, most 
of those in attendance just “visited”... 
ate famous Eastern Shore crab cakes, 
steamed hard crabs, vine ripened toma- 
toes and fried chicken. In visiting, we 
learned that tomatoes though late gen- 
erally look good; that hail damaged corn 
in some sections; that pea yields as usual 
were mixed, some good, some bad; that 
lima beans looked pretty good. 


Eighty-five percent of the food con- 
sumed today is processed in some man- 
ner according to William J. Scarlett, 
Food Industry Manager of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Indus- 
trial Division. Mr. Scarlett who spoke 
before the 14th annual meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists said that 
the food industry with an annual output 
of some 74 billion dollars is estimated to 
be the largest in the United States. One 
person of every four of this nation’s 60 
million works, he said, is engaged in 
some form of food production. 


Marian Jones, Branch Superintendent 
of the Kenneth N. Ryder Co., Inc., Tra- 
falgar, Indiana, died of a heart attack 
on July 5. Mr. Jones had been associated 
with the company for 23 years. He was 
39 years of age. 


A new processing firm to be known as 
“Hopkins of Sodus” has been formed in 
Sodus, New York. The firm will pack 
frozen RSP cherries and frozen sliced 
apples. Will occupy the plant formerly 
owned by Airline Foods and recently sold 
to E. E. Burns, owner of the Alton Can- 
ning Company. 


Peck Foods Inc., has been formed at 
Westfield, New York. The new company 
will use the plant formerly owned by 
Rood & McLean Fruit Products and 
purchased in 1952 by Westfield Planters 
Cooperative. Present plans call for the 
processing of brined sweet cherries and 
grape juice, 
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The Society of Tri- 
Staters added one 
more social success 
to its proud record 
on the evening of 
July 8. The Yacht 
Club party held at 
the Miles River 
Yacht Club on that 
evening was attend- 
ed by some 200 or 
more Tri-Staters and 
their wives. At a 
short business meet- 
ing, Ken Diehl of 
National Can was continued in the office 
of President, Jack Harrison, who oper- 
ates his own brokerage firm, as First 
Vice-President, Dixon Leatherbury of 
Eastern Shore Canning Co., Second Vice- 
President, and Herb Shek of the H. S. 
Crocker Co., Secretary-Treasurer. Only 
change on the Board of Directors was 
Glen Knaub, replacing George Draper III 
for a four year term. Big things are 
planned for the future according to re- 
ports from these gentlemen. 


KEN DIEHL 


A. C. Benjamin, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of “Junket” 
Brand Foods, Little Falls, New York, 
has been elected chairman of the Em- 
ployee Relations Committee of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. Mr. 
Benjamin succeeds William H. Ritter, 
Jr., president of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, New Jersey. Elected 
as vice-chairman of the committee was 
Edward J. Walsh, manager of personnel 
services for General Foods Corp., White 
Plains, New York. He succeeds H. Rus- 
sell Burbank, president of Rockwood & 
Company, Brooklyn. 


I. L. Holtz has been appointed general 
sales manager, Eastern Division, Na- 
tional Can Corp., according to an an- 
nouncement by John S. Morrison, Vice- 
President in charge of sales. Mr. Holtz 
has been associated with National Can 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
In his new capacity he is responsible for 
all general line as well as packer can 
sales in the entire Eastern Division. He 
is a graduate of St. Johns University 
and St. Lawrence University. He is a 
member of the New York State Bar, 
New York Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association and a number of other trade 
associations in the canning industry, 


Hal Johnston, immediate past Presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, as he always promised 
he would, is enjoying the wonders and 
beauties of the world. He is at present 
comfortably ensconced on the lovely Isle 
of Mallorea in the Mediterranean. 


About 80 Kraut packers and _ their 
associates attended the two day session 
of the 47th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association at 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, July 8 and 9. It was a combi- 
nation meeting of business and pleasure, 
Business program centered around forth- 
coming promotion of Kraut, Pork and 
apple dinner, National Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week and a new program, a sum- 
mer salad promotion, to be launched in 
the summer of 1955, following explora- 
tory efforts this year. All officers were 
re-elected. 


Continental Can Company has broken 
ground in Chicago for a new research 
and development center for the Metal 
Division, according to Thomas C. Fo- 
garty, executive vice president in charge 
of the Metal Division. Located on seven 
and one-half acres of land in the south- 
ern section of the city, the new building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
late 1955. George A. Fuller Company 
of New York is the construction con- 
tractor. 


Ralph E. Plunkett, 64, President of the 
Plunkett-Jarrell Grocer Co., Little Rock, 
Arkansas died in a Little Rock Hospital 
July 3 after a long illness. Mr. Plunkett 
joined the grocer firm in 1910 and be- 
came President in 1935. The firm was 
founded by his father, the late W. B. 
Plunkett. 


Arthur P. Baxter, Assistant Sales 
Manager of H. C. Baxter & Bro., Bruns- 
wick, Maine has been promoted to Sales 
Manager of the canned foods de) art- 
ment, F. Webster Browne, partne in 
charge of sales, has announced. At the 
same time Mr. Browne announced that 
W. E. (Bill) Hannaford joined the «ales 
department of the firm. Mr. Hanna‘ord 
will function primarily as office manager 
for both canned and frozen food sales 
department. Robert F. Carter is sales 
manager of the frozen foods department. 
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ILLINOIS CANNING ISSUES 
“DOMESDAY BOOK” 


“Domesday Book” is the title of a 
handsome volume just pub! shed by the 
illinois Canning Co., commemorating the 
75th Anniversary of the founding of the 
firm in 1878. The editor went ail the 
way back to the 11th century and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror for the title. The 
original “Domesday Book” is a survey 
of the estates and their owners in I1th 
Century England. The title is derived 
from the Latin work “Domus” meaning 
house. 


An account of the history of. the II'i- 
nois Canning Co., known the world over 
as the producers of the famous Joan of 
Are brand. of canned red kidney beans 
and for its quality line of other canned 
food products, with special emphasis on 
fancy country gentleman corn, brings 
to mind many outstanding leaders in the 
canning industry. The firm was founded 
by Mr. S. S. McCall who came to Hoopes- 
ton in 1878 from Oneida County, New 
York with the dream of establishing a 
sweet corn canning empire in the Mid- 
west. It brings to mind such familiar 
names as William Moore, Jim Cunning- 
ham, Charles S. Crary, Second President 
of the National Canners Association, 
Nathaniel Cutright, Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, and Bill Miskimen now handling 
the Stokely operations in Canada. It 
brings to mind of course, the present 


LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., 


executive personnel, especially President 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 1953 President 
of the National Canners Association and 
Sidney B. (Sid) Cutright, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the firm now in his 43rd 
year of service to the company and well 
known nationally through his active par- 
ticipation in National Canners Associa- 
tion affairs. These gentlemen have car- 
ried on well the traditions of the men 


who have served before them. The en-— 


viable reputation of the Illinois Canning 
Co. is truely a direct result of the char- 
acter and integrity of the men who have 
guided its destiny; men who have never 
been satisfied with the mediocre; men 
who have continual'y insisted on pro- 
viding the consumer with the highest 
pessible quality. 


L. L. Rogers, 84, President of the 
Rogers Canning Company, Milton-Free- 
water, Oregon, died Sunday evening, 
July 4, at his home in Fendleton, follow- 
ing a long period of ill health. In addi- 
ticn to founding and developing the com- 
pany into one of the largest and most 
efficient pea canning operations in the 
country, Mr. Rogers also owned and 
operated extensive holdings of wheat 


‘and pea land in the Athena district. 


Wakem & McLaughtin, well known 
warehousemen, with general offices at 
225 East Illinois St., Chicago, announces 
the addition of a newly constructed 
single story warehouse at 4045 West Chi- 
eago Ave. The new building which 
cpened its doors on July 1 is completely 
modern in every detail, providing lowest 
insurance rates and convenient up-to- 
date facilities for trucks and railroad 
cars. 
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EASY-FLOW, EVER-DEPENDABLE 


HYDRO PUMPS 


a The Sinclair-Scott Hydro Pump has everything! It's sturdy, 


efficient, ever-dependable. It conveys cll kinds of fruits and 


LABEL 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


EDFORD VWIRCINIA 
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vegetables from one operation to the next, from floor to floor 
or, if need be, from one building to another with efficiency 
and dispatch. It handles even the most delicate fruit without 
damage. 


Available in 3” or 4” sizes . . . in stainless steel or cast iron, 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


The SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


6245 STATE ROAD - PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 
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The advertisement at the right appears in full 
color in the July issue of McCall’s and will also appear 
in the August 2nd issue of LIFE and August Good 
Housekeeping. A potential audience of 47,700,000 
will be urged to try the mouth-watering recipes. 

This is the fifth in Canco’s continuing series of 
spectacular consumer advertisements. Like the one 
on the right, each ad features a complete regional 
meal prepared almost entirely from canned foods and 
beverages. And clear, easy-to-follow recipes invite 
even the most inexperienced homemaker to prepare 
all of the dishes in a matter of minutes. 

These Canco ads dramatize the amazing variety of 
good things that come in cans. By showing today’s 
busy housewife how to prepare delicious meals easily 
and economically with a variety of canned foods, 
they promote the prestige of canned foods and bev- 
erages of all kinds. 

This is just another example of how Canco helps 
stimulate your sales—helping vou to sell more in °54. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


vegetables, 


canned foods of all kinds. 


This Canco your ad... 
sells your products! 


Stt yo 
family down Sunday 


MIDWEST CHICKEN DINNER 


Wonderful eating 
—and so easy to fi 
when you use today’s fine 


“shipped 


not only prey 
from changing 
This is one Of many w 
the greatest Variety, the t 


ure would 
ato flavor 


an Company 4 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Hamilton, Canada fcanco] 


American Can Com, 
foods in their Most 
and helps packers develo 


pany nor Only makes the 
convenient form 


Sentainers thar 
Wt also helps 
bring you the. 


bring 


P Provesses to ‘Owens develop hetter crops 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—made 


possible the commercial canning of fruits and 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
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S€ at their prime 
Registered 
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MANY a Midwest family, Sunday means chicken. And one of the 
favorite ways Of serving itis ina bubbling, biscuit-topped pie 
Here's a traditional lowa-style Fecipe to try on Jour family. No need i 
; Ser a '0 pluck and prepare the chicken. You can buy it ready cooked, feady 
use—in modern Canco cans made by American Can Company, 
Cut down kitchen time by using canned vegetables and peaches, 
t00. Today's Canco Cans really bring them to YOu at their best 
Packed so Promptly they often have More vitamins than fresh 
Varieties—each Processed by an individual flavor-protecting method fe 
Take tomato Juice, for example. Early efforts to Pack it in metal 
resulted in a Peculiar change In taste. Canco SCIENLISES Were firs; to 
discover that heating juice to a Certain exact temperat 
Be, but would keep the red ripe ‘oni 
ays that American Can helps JOU ENJOY today 
hriftiest, the Most delicious canned foods ever 
Ty this Midwest meal—see what Miracles come in Modern cans! 
merican 
Containers to help people live better 
>. 
= 
\ 
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Midwest Chicken Sinner 


Tomato-( ucumber ( ocktail 
Chicken Pie with Biscuits 
Parsley Potatoes Curried Carrots 
Beet ‘n’ Onion Salad 
Peach Cream Cake 
Coffee 


Milk 


Cs Company, NY. NY 


TOMATO-CUCL MBER COCKE AI 


Come 


ne Pecan pt. of cupsy tomato 


th 
uice with cur 


CHICKEN PLE WITH BISCUITS 


1 can condensed cream of chicken soup 
2 cams (6 02. each) or t can (12 02.) boned chicken, 
cut in bite-sized pieces 
can (8 07. oF cup) peas, drained 
1 can (4 oF 6 02.) sliced mushrooms 
1 cup cream-style corn 
2 teaspoons grated omon 
1, teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
1 container refrigerated prepared biscurts 


In medium-sized saucepan combine and heat all ur 


gredient: except Discuits, suring caretully. When ho 


cuits are buked and browned 
PARSLEY POTATOES 
Heat | 
season with butter of margar 


Drown we 


ne, salt and pepper 


garnish with paryies 


CURRIED CARROIS 


Drain hyuid trom can dived carrots inte 
saucepan Boil to reduce amount to about 
Yy cup, Add carrots 
butter of margarine, > teaspoon curry powder, salt 


and pepper 


heat Season with 


BEET ONION SALAD 
Drain hquid from can (1 sheed, diced or juhenne 
pun, reserve Deets. Add § whole 
r, | tablespoon sugar and ', 


beets into small saucer 


cloves, cup 
teaspoon allspice to beet liquid: simmer § minutes 
pour over Beets Cover, chill well Just before 
ing, drain beets, arrange with salad greens and onion 
separated into rings 


PEACH CREAM CAKE 


+3 pint (1 cup) heavy cream 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 pkg. two 8-inch sponge layers 
1 can (1 Ib. 13 02.) sliced peaches, well drained 
1) can (5 o7.) chopped toasted almonds 


Whip cream, beating in sugar. Spread thin laver of 
cream over top of | sponge layer Arta 
Peaches over cream. top with second sponge liver 
Spread remaimng cream over top and sides of cake 
Arrange remaiming peaches over top of cake Put 
nuts on sides of cake and garnish top, if desired 
Reffigerate cake until desert time 


half of 


MILK + COFFEE 
greatest Cunvemence get milk and cream in 
disposable paper container with the flat top 
that opens and closes so east! 


These recipes serve 4. You may use an weighty (hut 
ly from those given here. Recipes were 
n Test Kitchens of American Can Co 


develope 
Important note: Whenever vou do not use a full can 
ot Tood cover and keep the remainder in the re 
right the can W's sate —and it’s sensible! 


New! Send for 
“Quick Trick Cookery "*! 


45 pages of menus, recipes, illus 
trated in color Mail tS¢@ ‘to 
Amernan Can Company Test 


Kutchens, Bow 268, New York 
46. of im Canada, Box 
130, Hamilton, Ont. 
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One of a series of favorite American meals brought to you by the American Can Company 


Acreage and Crop Conditions Analyzed 


With all eyes on crops and the weather 
it might be well to take a look at the 
AMS Report released Friday, July 9, in- 
dicating conditions in important process- 
ing areas. The release shows for the 
first time, planted acreage for lima 
beans, beets, cabbage, pimientoes and 
tomatoes for processing, indicated pro- 
ductions for green beans in important 
areas and revised indicated production 
for peas as of July 1. 


PEAS—tThe revised report on peas is 
most interesting. It shows an indicated 
production for the country of 444,690 
acres for both canning and freezing, or 
one and a half percent more than indi- 
cated in the June 15 report (438,340). 
The latest figure is 4% less than the 
461,090 tons obtained in 1953 and 3% 
greater than the 1943-1952 average of 
433,050 tons. A comparison of this re- 
port with that showing condition as of 
June 15, 1954, is interesting. The later 
report shows the same indicated tonage 
(127,100) for the state of Wisconsin; an 
increase of 4,100 tons from 51,400 to 
55,500 tons for the State of Minnesota; 
the same for New York, 15,840 tons; an 
increase from 75,600 tons to 81,900 tons 
in the State of Washington; a slight re- 
duction from 60,950 to 58,300 tons in the 
State of Oregon; a decrease from 15,980 
tons in Pennsylvania to 14,200 and an 
increase from 9,200 to 10,580 tons in 
Maryland. Illinois shows a slight de- 
crease from 25,650 tons to 24,220 tons. 


Anyone it seems who attempts to esti- 
mate yields at this stage of the game is 
bound to be criticized, but with the ex- 
tremely dry weather that prevailed in 
the State of Maryland from the 23rd of 
May to the ist of July, it hardly seems 
possible that the prospective yield of 
peas should be raised from 2000 pounds 
per acre as of June 15 to 2300 pounds 
per acre as of July 1. Most of our cor- 
respondents in this area tell us they 
had extremely poor yields of sweets al- 
though very good yields of Alaskas. 


In the important pea state of Wiscon- 
sin it seems probable that AMS came out 
just a little too soon with its report. 
Conditions there have gone from bad to 
worse since the first of July. Total rain- 
fall in that state since the start of the 
pack has ranged from 9 to 13 inches and 
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hail damage to an estimated 1000 acres 
is reported., One canner reports “al! of 
our dreams, plans, and schedules for the 
1954 pea season have been ship-wrecked. 
Never can we recall a more hectic Sum- 
mer. We have seen everything in the ex- 
treme this year.” 

As of July 9, the Wisconsin Canners 
Association reports that conditions vary 
widely in the State: 

“Heaviest damage from water appears 
to have occurred in the Lakeshore area 
where the crop in some places may be 
less than 50% of normal. Some places 
in the South-Central area of the state 
have also suffered extensive water dam- 
age but other places in the same general 
area have had normal crops or a little 
better than last year. The North-Central 
area of the state is reported to be hav- 
ing only a fair yield of early peas. In 
the Northwestern part of the state some 
places have had considerable water dam- 
age while others are getting a fair crop. 
Abandonment of acreage for the state as 
a whole may be as high as 10% com- 
pared to a normal 6% abandonment. 
Despite the water damage, estimates of 
total pack for the state still run close 
to last year’s figure. Estimates of the 
national pack, however, are about two 
million cases below 1953. 

“A frequent report from Wisconsin 
pea canners is that Allsweets did not 
produce a normal percentage of small 
siftings this year—as high as 50% 4 
sieve with a Tenderometer reading of 90. 
Fancy 2 sieve peas and Fancy 3 sieve 
Early Junes appear to be in rather short 
supply. Weedy conditions in late peas 
are reported. 

“Other crops also were damaged by 
the heavy rainfalls, hail and windstorms. 
Canners in different parts of the state 
estimate 10% of the sweet corn acreage 
lost by water damage. However, corn on 
high land is in very good condition. One 
lima bean canner reports 15% to 20% 
of his acreage lost from flooding and 
wind damage. Much beet and carrot 
acreage has been lost, especially in the 
Southeastern part of the state. Consider- 
able replanting has been done but it is 
now too late for that. Packing of snap 
beans will start next week causing a 
serious overlap problem for plants pack- 
ing both peas and beans,” 


GREEN BEANS—Largest production 
for snap beans for processing on record 
are indicated by the AMS report. The 
report calls for a 1954 production of 
347,160 tons compared with 304,580 last 
year and a ten year 1943-1952 average 
of 232,300 tons. Largest increases are re- 
ported in Oregon, Washington, New 
York and Wisconsin where increases in 
both acreage and yields are expected. In 
Oregon acreage is increased from 7,650 
last year to 9,700; yield from a whopp- 
ing 7.2 tons to 8 tons; production from 
55,100 tons to 77,600 tons. Oregon is in- 
ereasing acreage from 2,000 to 2,300; 
yield from 4.2 to 5.1 tons and produce- 
tion from 8,400 to 11,700. New York in- 
creased acreage from 33,600 to 36,000; 
yield from 1.7 to 1.8 tons and production 
from 57,100 to 64,800 tons. Wisconsin in- 
creased acreage from 13,700 to 16,800; 
yield from 1.7 to 1.8 and production from 
23,300 to 30,200. Maryland reduced its 
acreage from 11,000 to 10,800; yield 
there is expected to be reduced from 1.6 
to 1.4, resulting in a reduction in produc- 
tion from 17,600 to 15,100 tons. Penn- 
sylvania increased from 7,000 to 7,800 
acres, yield is expected to be reduced 
from 1.8 to 1.6 and production from 
12,600 to 12,500. The indicated yield in 
Michigan also is expected to be reduced 
from 2.1 tons te 1.9 tons and although 
the acreage was increased from 7,000 to 
7,600, production is expected to fall from 
14,700 to 14,400. Conditions in the 
Ozarks looked considerably better than 
last year. It will be recalled that no acre- 
age was harvested in Missouri. This year 
they expect to harvest 400 acres with the 
yield totaling a ton to the acre. Arkan- 
sas increased acreage from 1,500 to 
4,000, yield is expected to increase from 
.7 tons to 1.2 tons and production from 
1,000 tons to 4,800 tons. 


Tri-States are finally getting some 
beans and Pennsylvania, New York and 
Wisconsin are starting in a small way 
this week. 


LIMA BEANS—The 1954 _ planted 
acreage of green lima beans for provess- 
ing is the second largest on recor ac- 
cording to the crop reporting board. 
The estimate of 115,500 acres is 1% 
more than last year and only 3% below 
the record acreage of 119,010 in ‘949. 
Of a total planted this year, 42,340 acres 
are for canning and 73,160 acres for 
freezing. In 1953 the corresponding 
acreages were canning 45,410, freezing 
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MARKET NEWS 
68,500. In 1952 canning 35,780 acres average of 39,200. California, the larg- 


an freezing 63,220. In 1954 California 
leads all other states with 28,100 acres, 
De'aware is the only other state in the 
running with 23,100 acres. 


REETS — Beet canners, according to 
the report, planted 16,900 acres, 2% less 
than the 1953 acreage of 17,210, 4% be- 
low the 1943-1952 average. Of the total 
1954 acreage, Wisconsin planted 6,700, 
New York 4,900. On July 1, 1954 the 
condition of this crop is reported at 
85.3% compared with 86.3% last July 1, 
and a ten year average 88.4%. 


KRAUT CABBAGE — The 1954 con- 
tract acreage of cabbage for saurkraut 
is 10,580 acreas according to the Board. 
This is 10% less than the 11,700 acres 
under contract to kraut packers last 
year but is 4% more than the 1943-1952 
average of 10,200 acres. The estimates 
include acreage grown by packers on 
their own or leased land as well as acre- 
age contracted with growers. The con- 
tract acreage represents only a part of 
the acreage used for kraut, the balance 
being bought on the open market. In 
1952 the equivalent of 5,850 acres, or 
of that total was purchased in this man- 
ner, as compared with a ten year aver- 
age of 44%, thus there has been a con- 
tinuing trend to packer controlled 
acreage. The July 1, 1954 condition of 
kraut cabbage was 90.4% compared with 
92.3% for July 1, 1953. As is the case 
in peas, important kraut acreage in 
Wisconsin (3,400 of the total 10,580) 
has been damaged by heavy rain since 
the first of July. One packer reports 
one-third of shipped-in plants drowned 
out with the balance in good shape but 
excessive moisture is causing trouble. 
The factory roof of Meeter Bros. at 
Union Grove was stripped off by a 
tornado early this month. Pennsylvania 
crop is reported about 3 weeks ahead 
with conditions better than last season. 
Ohio, where all the acreage is contracted, 
reports a reduction of 50%. 


Pi MIENTOS—The 1954 estimate for 
Georgia processing pimientos is 20,500 
acres, exceeding last years estimate of 
20,000 acres by 3% and the 10 year 
ave'age of 15,950 acres by 29%. In 
oth:r states for which estimates are 
mace, 9,500 acres are reported com- 
par'd with 6,600 acres planted in 1953. 
Rai is needed badly in the Southeast. 


T )MATOES — The 1954 preliminary 
esti nate of planted acreage for tomato 
pro essing is 265,500 acres according to 
the board. This is 88% of the 301,200 
acr s planted in 1953 and only 57% of 
the 1948-1952 average plantings of 
46£ 500 acres. Indiana has 29,900 acres 
pla ted, but 88% of the 34,100 planted 
las year and a mere 47% of the ten year 
194 -1952 average of 63,800. Maryland 
too showed a sharp reduction, planting 
on! 16,400 acres, 90% of the last years 
18, }0 and only 42% of the 10 year 
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est state acreage-wise planted 75,000 
acres, 90% of last years 83,000 and 66% 
of the 10 year average of 114,300 acres. 
Acreage in other important states are 
New York, 12,300; New Jersey, 23,000; 
Pennsylvania, 22,500; Ohio, 15,000; Vir- 
ginia, 12,000; Texas, 10,800. 

Tomatoes generally speaking are re- 
ported looking in good shape although 
late in some areas. Positive reports to 
that nature have been received from In- 
diana, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and New York. Plants too 
are said to be clean and healthier looking 
with little or no insect damage. One or 
two plants on the lower Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia started in a small 
way this week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Continues Slow—Outlook Clouded 
By Cost And Weather Conditions—Apricot 
Prices—Peach Prices Expected Soon—Pine- 
apple Reduced— No Reaction To Poor 
Weather Conditions — Sales Pressure In 
Sardines—Salmon Pack Short To Date— 
Japanese Tuna Operations Reported Off. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., July 16, 1954 


THE SITUATION — New pack 1954 
offerings are coming on the market at a 
fairly active rate. In some instances 
prices are very firm but business has 
been slow at these schedules. In other 
items, the price trend is weak and here 
also buyers are disposed to wait the 
market out. 

Spot markets are relatively quiet. 
Some attribute the move to the usual 
Summer dullness, while others are of the 
opinion that the lack of buying can be 
traced to the unwillingness of many 
wholesalers to buy until the markets 
settle. 

The healthy aspect of the market is 
that most inventories show limited hold- 
ings. This would assure a constant call 
for supplies when the new pack move- 
ment actually gets underway. 


THE OUTLOOK — Much is heard as 
regards buyers resistance to certain 
opening price schedules. One of these is 
apricots. The price levels are unques- 
tionably based on the short pack pros- 
pects and the higher grower prices to 
canners. However, with the price sched- 
ules well above peaches, there is a ques- 
tion that they will move freely. Cherries 
are in much the same position. Serious 
conditions prevail in many of the veg- 
etable growing areas of the country. In 
the East there has been a long spell of 
dry weather and crops generally are 
backward. In the Midwest heavy rains, 
cold weather and flood conditions have 
brought quite a change to the outlook, 
especially for peas. In the Northwest, 


AUCTION! 


WE WILL ON 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 
at 11:00 A.M. (0. s. 


Sell at Public Auction the 
following Assets of the 


GOLDSMITH 
PICKLE COMPANY 


In Bankruptcy Case No. 54B 1402 


Located At 


4941 S. RACINE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Replacement Value Over 


$100,000.00 


Consisting of Inventory. Production, Proc- 

essing and Tool Room Machinery and 

Equipment, Automobile Trucks and Office 

Fixtures. 

INVENTORY 

1800 Bushels of Dillwood Pickles in Brine 

1500 Bushels of Tomatoes in Brine 

1400 Gal. Grain Vinegar 

85 Barrels of Dicing Stock 

1100 Cartons of Finished Inventory including 
Hungarian Deluxe, Sweet Relish, . 
Sweet Chow, Vegetable Relish, Har- 
vest Kosher Spears and Dills, Pep- 
pers, Saver Kraut, Kosher Spears, 
Knoble Dressing, Dill Pickles, Sweet 
Beets, Polish DeLuxe and Plum Toma- 
toes in 8 oz., 16 oz. and 32 oz. 
containers 

165 Barrels of Kosher Pickles, Saver Kraut, 
Plum Tematoes, Red Pepper Hulls, 
Diced Pickles and Hamburger Slices. 

Large Quantity of Spices, Bleach, Salt, 
Tumeric, etc. 

SUPPLIES 

895 Cartons of White, P.O.P., P.O.F. and 
Refrigerator Caps 

2675 Cartons of Glass Jars in 6 oz., 12 
oz., 32 oz. and 2 Gal. Sizes 

1200 Empty Barrels 

1500 Bushel Baskets 


PROCESSING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 

Glass Tables and Conveyors, Packing 
Tables, Retort, Bottling and Cooling 
Conveyors, Ammonia Compressors, 
Steam Jacket Copper Kettles, Mixers, 
Cutting & Dicing Machines, Packing 
Machines, Washing Machines, Tum- 
bler, Perforator, etc. 

80-600, 800 and 1000 Bushel Capacity 
Processing Tanks, Glass Lined Tanks, 
Vinegar Vats, etc. 

MACHINE SHOP — TRUCKS 
OFFICE FIXTURES 


EXHIBITION: Monday & Tuesday, July 19th 
& 20th from 9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
MICHAEL TAUBER & CO. 
Auctioneers 
411 S. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE WeEbster 9-4500 
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MARKET NEWS 


late pea packing operations show some 
poor qualities, reflecting the bad weather 
at maturity. In the fish group the weak- 
ness of Maine sardines is an outstanding 
factor. 


APRICOTS—New pack prices came on 
the market, and as expected these were 
advanced over a year ago. Soon after 
the prices were issued one of the larger 
California canners withdrew all offerings. 

For 303s, the general asking level 
covering 1954 packs was as follows: 
Halves unpeeled fancy in extra heavy 
syrup $2.15, in heavy syrup $2.10 and in 
water $2.00. Choice in heavy syrup $2.00 
and standards light syrup $1.72%. 
Prices were f.o.b. cannery per dozen. 
For whole peeled the market was $2.17%2 
for fancy in extra heavy syrup and 
$2.02% for choice in heavy syrup. 
Choice whole unpeeled was quoted at 
$1.70 in heavy syrup f.o.b. cannery, per 
dozen. 

Crop advices were quite poor and the 
quality of the fruit coming to canneries 
was below expectations. Crop estimates 
have been cut substantially. 


PEACHES—West Coast advices were 
thet grower prices would be named in a 
few days. Following this it was likely 
that canner offerings would appear. 
While the crop outlook is very favorable, 
the canning totals, due to the California 
Marketing regulations and the effective 
17 percent allowed in the green drop 
this year, the general pack figures may 
not vary much from the totals of a year 
ago. Meanwhile, there were offerings on 
spot of choice clings, 2%s, for halves 
and sliced at $2.50 f.o.b. cannery. 
Quantities remaining unsold are not be- 
lieved to be burdensome, considering the 
size of the pack. Many feel that the new 
pack price schedules will be in the 
neighborhood of this figure. 


PINEAPPLE — A _ leading Hawaiian 
pineapple packer reduced price schedules 
fractionally, but also discontinued the 
advertising allowances to buyers that has 
been effective for many months. The 
new. price schedule for 303’s° was 
$2.571%4 for fancy sliced, $2.45 for 
chunks'and $2.20 for crushed. For choice 
sliced the market was $2.35 and stand- 
ards half, sliced $2.20. These were for 
303s. For 2%s, the new price level in- 
cluded fancy sliced at $2.95, chunks at 
$2.75 and crushed at $2.60. Choice 
sliced was $2.75 and standard halves 
sliced $2.60. All were per dozen f.o.b. 
dock Honolulu. 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Crop con- 
ditions in the Tri-State and in sections 
of the Midwest are far from favorable. 
As many of these vegetables approach 
maturity the weather is very dry. Rains 
are badly needed over wide areas. There 
are a number of trade interests who not 
only forecast higher prices, but also pro- 
duction totals well below a year ago. In 
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some quarters there was a feeling that 
rains would come too late. Just to com- 
plicate the situation further, there were 
heavy rains and floods in parts of Iowa, 
Wisconsin and a few other states, which 
also may cause considerable damage. 
Machines were unable to operate in a 
number of fields due to the muddy con- 
ditions and the excessive moisture. 
Despite this trend there has been no 
move toward higher price levels on spot 
offerings. String beans are tightening in 
the Tri-States and offerings have been 
well absorbed. There were offerings 
from Texas on fancy wholes 2, and 3 
sieve, 303s, at $1.65 and extra standard 
4 sieve wholes at $1.60, with standard 
5 sieve cut available at $1.10. A na- 
tionally advertised brand canner offered 
green beans, blended 303s, at $2.25 per 
dozen f.o.b. and buffet sizes cut at $1.25. 


On peas, there were offerings from the 
Midwest at $1.65 for fancy 3, 4 and 5 
sieves and extra standards at $1.35, both 
Alaskas, f.o.b. In the Tri State tomatoes 
303s are about cleaned up. There were 
no offerings of importance of 2s, as well. 
The last sale of 303s were on the basis 
of $1.35 f.o.b. per dozen. Reports from 
California stated that the tomato crop 
looked good and that the plantings had 
been about 10,000 acres less than the 
83,000 acres harvested last year. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are com- 
pe.ing actively for business and prices 
have weakened. The current offering 
basis is $6.30 per case, for keyless, 
quarters, at which level the demand is 
quite poor. The odd part of this market 
is the fact that the pack is poor, and 
the fish, so far, have not showed up in 
the volume expected. The understand- 
ing is that only moderate stocks of 1953 
pack sardines are available in consigned 
markets throughout the country. 


SALMON — Here also the packing 
operations, especially in Alaska, are 
small. U.S. Fish and Wildlife places the 
total pack in the Bristol Bay area for 
the first week at 5,317 cases of which 
4,711 cases were reds. Packing opera- 
tions this year in that sector are limited 
to 30 days. 


TUNA FISH—The principal item of 
interest was the reported sharp drop in 
Japanese canning operations. The alba- 
core pack, is now figured to be only 50 
percent of a year ago, with the peak of 
the season passed. It was the opinion of 
some leading interests that the total 
pack would be some 800,000 cases below 
the 1953 final production. Meanwhile, 
there was a jump in the price of frozen 
tuna to $430.00 per ton, f.o.b. with noth- 
ing offered for shipment to the U.S. 
markets. Only a short while ago buyers 
paid $350.00 per ton for this class of 
fish, f.o.b. for shipment to U.S. West 
Coast processors. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Continues On Dull Side As Growing 
Crops Hold Interest — Cherry Prices Up 
Sharply—New York Beans On the Way— 
Excessive Rains Plague Wisconsin Pea Can- 
ners—Corn And Tomatoes Quiet— 
Northwest Berries Offered—Cali- 

fornia Canners Slow To Name Prices — 
Citrus Pack About Completed. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., July 15, 1954 


THE SITUATION—It’s a dull market 
here as Chicago distributors are show- 
ing little inclination to create any activ- 
ity except in the case of new pack mer- 
chandise where it is badly needed. Bet- 
ter grades of green and wax beans would 
be an excellent example as early quota- 
tions out of New York found a ready J 
and willing market. Otherwise, routine 
would best describe current business ac- 
tivity although this description is get- 
ting somewhat monotonous. 

Wisconsin pea canners have been hav- 
ing their troubles this year in their 
efforts to put up another pack and it 
appears that the early pack of June peas 
will not equal last years. Wet weather 
has been a plague and it looks like 
another hot spell in the making as this is 
written which could cause no end of 
trouble with sweets now going into cans. 
On the other hand, the tomato and corn 
crops in this part of the country appear 
to be shaping up very nicely and should 
do very well if conditions are any where 
near normal from now on. New York 
canners are right on the verge of 
another pack of beans and shipments will 7 
be heavy into this market just as soon 
as new goods are ready. RSP cherries 
are starting, into cans in Michigan with 
prices for the raw product still not com- 
pletely settled. Prices on the finished 
product are up sharply over last year’s 
opening lists although it’s still too early 
to judge the trade’s reaction. Northwest 
canners are right in the middle of pack- 
ing sweet cherries and report excellen 
sales despite much higher prices. Cali4 
fornia canners have quoted prices on 
new pack apricots and these too are up 
considerably over opening prices of last 
year. However, up to the present time; 
action on the new packs has consis‘ed 
mostly of conversation. 


RSP CHERRIES — With canning of 
the new crop just starting in the south-§ 
ern part of Michigan, the first qucta- 
tions reaching here offered new pack® 
water cherries at $2.35 for 303s, $2.65 
for 2s and $13.50 for tens, up sharoly. 
from last year. Opening prices in 1:/53 
found cherries offered on the basis off 
$2.40 for 2s‘ and sold later at $2.25.. 
There is little question that the cherry 
crop has been hurt as badly as estimaced 
in the north with some bidding for] 
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southern tonnage on the part of canners 
located farther north. Prices of 10 cents 
and 10% cents for raw stock have been 
paid with rumors of 11 cents and 12 
cents in the offing. The trade are not ex- 
pected to knock any doors down buying 
cherries at the moment but a much 
smaller pack may change their attitude. 


BEANS—New York State is getting 
the attention here as new pack green 
beans have reached the canning stage 
there and Chicago buyers are badly in 
need of better grades of beans. Ship- 
ments from at least ‘one factor are al- 
ready on the way having been sold at 
$9.75 for fancy 3 sieve tens and $1.80 
for 308s with fours selling at $9.00 and 
$1.70. Extra standards have been sold 
at $8.25 and $1.45 for immediate ship- 
ments. The standard market is quiet 
with goods offered out of the south at 
$1.00 to $1.10 for 303s. 


PEAS—Execessive rainfall has been a 
real problem this year for Wisconsin pea 
canners and total figures are expected to 
be down from last year when the pro- 
duction figures on Alaskas are com- 
pleted. Sweets are now going into cans 
and what looked like an excellent pack 
may be hurt by hot weather which made 
an appearance today with the forecast 
of more on the way. Prices still have 
not been named and what little business 
is passing is being done at last year’s 
figures. However, a few offerings of new 
pack standard fours are now available 
at $1.10 for immediate shipment only. 
Business is on the light side as Chicago 
distributors have little confidence in 
standard prices and won’t have until 
they see how many have been packed. 


CORN—Prices unchanged on a quiet 
market although there is considerable 
evidence that fancy corn will not last 
until the new pack is ready. Shortages 
of lower grades hasn’t affected . the 
trade’s thinking as yet on fancy and 
probably won’t until it’s too late and 
then the scramble will be on. 


TOMATOES—This market is in just 


about the same situation as corn with ~ 


unsold stocks anything but plentiful and 
the trade moving slowly. The Indiana 
Canners Association reports excellent 
progress insofar as the current crop of 
tomatoes are concerned although the 
total pack is expected to be down in view 
of much smaller acreage. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
this area have just about finished the 
current pack of Royal Anne cherries and 
will start immediately on black sweets. 
Prices continue very firm and canners 
are reportedly very happy with the way 
sales have been coming. New pack boy- 
senberries and also youngberries are 
now offered here at $1.57% for fancy 
8 oz., $2.77% for 303s and $16.40 for 
tens with choice at $1.47%, $2.60 and 
$15.00. New pack loganberries are 
listed at $1.55 for fancy 8 oz., with 303s 
at $2.70 and tens at $16.25 while choice 
are offered at $1.45, $2.50 and $14.75. 
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These prices are down from last year 
and should bring a favorable response 
from the trade. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—tThe price on 
apricots is going to be higher as total 
available tonnage this year is off con- 
siderably and prices paid for raw stock 
will be correspondingly higher. Canners 
are expected to name prices that will 
be on the basis of $2.72% for 2% stand- 
ard unpeeled halves. There have been 
one or two feelers in the way of prices 
on Clings but nothing concrete has made 
an appearance. Cocktail canners will get 
under way by the end of this month but 
again no prices have been announced 
although one thing is certain and that is 
an immediate heavy movement to the 
trade once goods are ready. 


CITRUS — Florida canners have vir- 
tually completed another pack which 
will total about 45,000,000 cases of citrus 
and citrus juices which is still a lot of 
anything. These final figures show an 
increase over last year of approximately 
16% but shipments have also been 
heavier so prices are fairly firm. Fancy 
orange juice is offered sparingly at $3.00 
to $3.10 with blended at $3.35 to $3.40 
and grapefruit juice at $1.70 to $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Stocks Cleaning Up Nicely—Apricot Prices 

— Adjustments In Cherry Prices — Berry 

Canning Underway—Elberta Pack Starts— 

New Pack Green Beans Offered — Warm 

Weather Bringing On Tomatoes — Salmon 
Pack Off—Tuna Sales Off. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., July 15, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
California canned products into the chan- 
nels of distribution continues at a pace 
well ahead of that of last year and re- 
cent years. Considerable of this is 
against orders placed earlier but a size- 
able volume of new business is being had 
on holdings of last year’s packs and 
hold-over packs are dwindling fast. To- 
matoes and tomato products are still 
held in quite large quantities, but most 
items are held a bit firmer than earlier 
in the year. Tuna is one of the weakest 
items in the fish line, with some selling 
off list prices. Prices on new pack apri- 
cots are out and are somewhat higher 
than on last year’s pack, owing to the 
lighter crop. More inquiries from foreign 
sources are coming in for canned fruits 
than in several years, suggesting that 
export business may be on the upswing. 


APRICOTS — Warm weather is quite 
general in fruit growing districts and 
apricots are ripening with a rush, sug- 


gesting that the canning season may be 


a short one. Fruit is running to smaller 
size than seemed likely a few weeks ago 
and large fruit is at a premium. Grow- 


(Continued on page 20) 


MEETING SCHEDULE 


JULY 23, 1954—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Meeting, 
Oswego Country Club, Oswego, Oregon. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1954 — NEW 
YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION—17th Annual Mold Count School, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva N. Y. : 


AUGUST 3, 1954— NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—-FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fail meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual! Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 —- TRI-SPATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
th 4.55 
: Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
* Cut Spears #10.............. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 


Ungraded ........... 
Cut Spears #10 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 


No..300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........ 3.90 
Large 3.80 

‘Blended 3.70 
-Med. 3.65 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. .......000 97 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey.,. Cut, No. 1.30-1. 50 

Ex. Gr., 8 oz. 

Std., Gr., No. 303........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 244 1.80 
No. 10 

NEW YORK 

Green,: Fey., 3 sv. cut No, 303....1.80 

. No. 18. 9.75 

Fey., 4 sv. cut, No. 303................ 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 


Fey., 5 sv. cut No. 303... me 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303... 


No, 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No, 303........ 1.70 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 

o. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.10-1.30 

No. 10, 4 sv .--6.75-7.00 
Std., Cut, No, 308 ................ 1.00-1.05 

No. 10 5.50-5.75 


NorTHWEsT—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 308....2.45 


4 sv., No. 303 2.82% 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.25 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75. 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303.........0000 2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 308 ........ 15 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 308, Sm. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Midwest, ~ Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ...........0 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
| -4,2524.75 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
Sliced 308s ............. 1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 


CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 

Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 075 
No. 308 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, , 
No, lu 

CORN 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 

No. 10 10.00-10.25 

Ext. Std., No. 303. 1.50 

Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 308. 2001.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 

Std., No. 303 (nom.).......... 1.05-1.10 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.30-1.35 


Ex. St., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Mos BOB (nom.) 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 out 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
No. 303 1,15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
3 sv. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
1.17%-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No. 303....1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Be. 18; 9.00 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv. & Ungr 8.50 
Ex. Std., Uner., 8 08. -85-.90 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.40 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Mipwrst ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
MipWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.........00000 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ........ -85-.871%4 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 308...........0 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz... .92%4-1.00 
No. 2% 2.20-2.40 
No. 3 Squat 2.30-2.50 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac. 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038..1.021%4-1.074%4 
No. 2% 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
-95-1.00 
214's 1,251.35 
No. lv 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
1,251.35 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.5025.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ........... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.26 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 303 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Bx. Btd., No. (nom) 1.10-1.20 
No, 2 1.40-1.65 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 303 out 
(nom.) 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 «css 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 308........... 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Texas, Std., No. 1 withdrawn 
No. 303 ...Withdrawn 
No. 10 withdrawn 
TOMATO CA.TSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
No. 10 9.50 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 


TOMATO Case) 


0.50212.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey.. 1.045, No. 1T........... 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......... 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10........0..00 7.00 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 02......00000 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APRICOTS 
Unpeeled Halves, Fey., 8 07....... 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 24 3.35 
Choice, 8 oz, 1,20 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.95 
No. 10 9.85 
2, 2.60-2.75 
Peeled, No. 2.20 
No, 2% 3.45 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.35-2.50 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 13.50 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.76 
No. 303 3.05 
2% 4.90 

No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 02. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No, 2! 4.75 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2%, 4.35 
No. 10 15.10 
No, 10 Fey. 16.50 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
No. 3.35-3.40 
12.75-13.00 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No, 308..1.75-1.80 


10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 303 1.5714-1.60 
2.50-2.55 
No, ,.... 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 3038 5021.55 
No. 2% ....... 2.30-2.40 
.8.40-8.50 


No. 
Elberta, Fey., No. 


Calif., No. 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-3.35 

Choice ........ 
2.10-2.20 

No. 10 Fey. 13.75 
13.50-13.60 
Std. 12.50-12.60 

N. Y. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey....... 4.15 
Choice 3.80 
No. 10 14.25 
Std. 3.70 
Ne. 10 13.25 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl.. No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............0.. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

PRUNE PLUMS 

Ch., No. 2% 2.10 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

1.05-1.10 

2.30-2.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No, 2 80-.85 

46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.30 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 1.90-2.25 

46 oz. 2.00-2.10 

46 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 

FISH 

S\LMON---Prr CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 26.00-28.00 
16.00-17.50 

Medium: Red, No. IT 

Pink, 

’s 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............ 6.30-6.50 

TUNA—PEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......18.75-15.00 


pp 
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